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_AGRICULTURAL. 


AN ADDRESS, 
Delivered before the Hampshire, Franklin, & Hamp- 
den Agricultural Society, Oct. 23, 1833. 
By Henry Cotman, 
( Continued.) 

III, I pass hastily along to the subject of 
arable farms. Indeed I can do no more than 
suggest a few imperfect hints for your consid- 
eration, as I fear 1 may trespass upon the 
kindness of a portion of my audience, who feel 
little interest in the humble details of agricul- 
ture. ew willdeny that the details are prop- 
er to this occasion, I need not bespeak the 
candor of farmers’ wives and farmers’ daugh- 
ters, if indeed the old race of milk maids and 
working girls be not wholly extinct ; and I may 
whisper even to the gentlest, the sweetest hum- 
ming birds and the most gorgeous butterflies 
of the fair sex, that they may gather honey from 
the wildest flowers of the most neglected field. 
I may crave too that they would not disdain the 
husbandman’s toil, since they are not too ethe- 
rial to be beyond the need of its fruits; I may 
say more, that love is so wayward, perchance 
some sturdy ploughman may yet be eligible to 
the highest honors, which they have to bestow; 
but let them not be unduly alarmed at an acci- 
dent of this kind; under his tanned skin, his 
rough hand and his coarse exterior, there is 
often found as true a heart and as devoted a 
duty, as in the most polished beau that ever 
emerged from a city bandbox. 

The territory, embraced under the auspices 
of this society, comprehends a great variety of 
soil; and much of the best arable and meadow 
land iu New England. Nor is there any ex- 
traordinary discouragement here to cultivation; 
labor is not more expensive than in other parts 
ofthe country ; though it is too high compared | 
with the value of the produce ; vast quantities 
of bread stuff are imported into the country ; 
and whatever grain is raised will for the pres- 
ent command a higher price in cash than the 
same articles on the sea-board. 

There are however some serious obstacles to 
success. One of the principal is the worn-out. 
character of our lands, They have been so 
long under cultivation as to become exhausted, 
and yield small returns to the cultivator. Our 
crops of Indian corn do not average more than 
thirty bushels to the acre’ of rye not more than 
twelve ; of potatoes not more than two hundred, 
and of hay, excepting on alluvial lands annual- 
ly inundated by the river, not more than one 
and a halfton. ‘These crops are by no means 
what they might be. Now whether it is owing 
'0 too severe a cropping by the repetition of 
the same crop on the same land without inter- 
mission ; or too scanty manuring ; or to an in- 
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judicious cultivation, I shall not presume to de- 


cide. In some cases these several causes are 
combined. 

Liberal manuring is the basis of all success- 
ful agriculture ; and it is folly under any cir- 
cumstances, excepting the virgin lands of the 
West, where there has*been for centuries an 
accumulatiomof untouched vegetable matter, to 
disregard the great law of nature, which re- 
quires that the soil should be often replenished 
in order to obtain its products, as much as that 
the cow, which is daily milked, should be daily 
fed. Next to liberal manuring a judicious ro- 
tation of crops should be followed up; for na- 
ture chooses a variety, and scarcely a erop of 
any kind can be cultivated successively, and 
without intermission on the same land, without 
a gradual diminution of the produce. The best 
advantages may be expected likewise from that 
great discovery in agriculture, the renovating 
influence of clover, which, being sowed with 
small grain and well plastered, and being after- 
wards turned under by the plough, will inevi- 
tably place the land in a course of improvement. 
It is questionable with some farmers, whether 
it is best to plough in the clover the year after 
its being sown with the stubble of the grain 
crop ; but there is geod reason to believe that 
it is better to suffer the clover to remain one 
year, and to adopt what is commonly called the 
three shift system; for example, first corn; 
then smal! grain with clover, which is to be 
well plastered ; and then clover to be mowed 
or fed ; and this, where the clover can be ad- 
vantageously pastured with sheep, will secure 
the gradual improvement of the land.—There 
are other ameliorating crops ; and the plough- 
ing in of green crops in several decisive experi- 
ments has been signally successful; but no sys- 
tem can be worse than that sometimes practis- 
ed, and of which examples may be seen in the 
beautiful meadows of Hatfield, which operate 
more efiectually to set off by way of contrast 
other parts of their fine farming ; I mean the 
practice of naked fallows with the hopes that 
exhausted lands may be recruited by mere rest 
and, weeds. 

The next obstacle to improvement is the want 
of manure. This is a serious want. Good 
crops cannot be obtained without manure, but 
how to obtain the manure is the difficult ques- 
tion. The first step certainly is the consump- 
tion of the produce upon the place’ This is 
pretty generally done; but much of the materi- 
als for manure furnished by the crops them- 
selves is most improvidently wasted. This is 
particularly remarkable in regard to the corn 
crop, where the butts and husks instead of be- 
ing carried into the barn and yards to be there 
used as food or converted into manure as litter, 
are left to perish in the field, returning compara- 
tively nothing to the earth ; and though brows- 
ed by cattle, yet yielding under these circum- 
stances nothing deserving consideration. You 
will pardon me if I speak of such a practice as 
wasteful and slovenly. Every vegetable pro- 
duct on a farm, which can be used advanta- 
geously as food, should be so appropriated ; and 
what will not answer as food should be careful- 
ly collected for the purpose of littering the 
styes, stables, and yards. The great rule 
should be to gather up the fragments that noth- 





ing be lost.—In the next place almost every 
farm furnishes in some bog-hole or reservoir 
valuable materials for compost manure, which 
if carefully conveyed to the styes and yards to 
be worked over and made to absorb the liquids 
which are there floating, will turn to great ad- 
vantage. The conveyance of common dirt oth- 
er than sufficient for this absorbing purpose will 
not pay the labor of transportation ; for the ma- 
nure may as well be mixed with it in the field 
as in the barn yard, and the labor of carting be 
saved. In some parts of the country, as for 
example in Bernardston, where the soil is cold 
and hungry, there are extensive deposites of 
peat mud, which, where properly managed, and 
made to undergo a fermentation by the inter- 
mixture of horse manure, a process wel! known 


to intelligent farmers, and by the discovery of 


which the name of an English nobleman has 
been immortalized,will yield a valuable manure, 
precisely suited to the soils among which it is 
found. 
The agriculture of the country is not yet in 
a sufficiently advanced state to pay much atten- 
tion to the saving of liquid manures ; as in the 
best cultivated countries of Europe, where it 
is considered as the most useful form of apply- 
ing all animal manures ; and where every farm 
is furnished with the means of preserving and 
of applying this most powerful stimulus to veg- 
etation. Provision for the same purposes will 
presently be made among us, when our farmers 
feel more sensibly, than they now do, the im- 
portance of availing themselves of every re- 
source of productiveness and profit, within 
their reach. 
The soiling ¢f animals, that is the keeping 
them in yards or stables through the whole 
year, where, when attainable they are fed upon 
green food daily gathered for their use, is an 
abundant source of manure; and to a certain 
extent, as in many of our river towns where pas- 
turage is difficult to be procured, might be prac- 
ticed to the great advantage both of the stock 
and the owner. Few persons, who have made 
no experiments and given no attention to the 
subject, have any proper idea, to what advan- 
tage and extent, the produce of a single acre 
properly cultivated may be applied. I shall 
make no apology for speaking with so much 
directness on so homely a subject as that, which 
we have now treated. It is nothing but a silly 
affectation of delicacy, which turns with dis- 
dain from any of the wonderful processes of 
nature however bumble. The most splendid 
bouquet, which ever poured out its delicious 
perfumes on the unsullied bosom of youthful 
innocence and beauty, is the luxuriant offspring 
of the manure heap ; and the cultivated, well- 
disciplined, and devout mind will contemplate 
with grateful delight that mysterious operation 
of divine providence, that signal display of an 
unsearchable wisdom and goodness, by which 
every thing in nature becomes subservient to 
some valuable end ; and the most offensive sub- 
stances are converted into objects and forms of 
beauty, utility, luxury and delicious indulgence. 
The use of mineral manures, such as lime 
and gypsum, ought to claim much more atten- 
tion than it has done. The theory of their op- 
eration is still among the numberless secrets of 
nature, into which human sagacity attempts in 
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sults are no longer matter of question. 


ordinary. 
here are greatly desired. 


hills, in some cases most strikingly so. 


and valuable. 
with great advantage. 


the agricultural public. 
the intermixture of soils. 
ids, has not been found: among us. 


Li plying with great advantage. 
region it is perhaps not to be looked for. 


nures., 


fully. 


ty. 


. mer. 


to extend your cultivation. 
celerated ratio. 


i! ling upon it more at large. 


by your better judgment. 


well all you do cultivate. 
ry rule h:wever reasonable. 
down and impoverished, 


ble, to make it stand upright again.. 
tural improvements are always slow. 


periment; and ofign many years to effect any 


vain to penetrate, and before which man’s 
boasted wisdom stands utterly confounded; but 
their practical, beneficial, and astonishing re- 
Lime, 

in any quantity in which we might be glad to 

apply it, is too expensive a manure to be freely 
; used among us ; but no manure can de cheap- 

er than gypsum; and its effects are very extra- 
Its mode of application is still how- 
ever matter of experiment; and experiments 
On our alluvial lands 
its effects are said not to be apparent ; on our 
An in- 
telligent farmer on the Hoosac river informed 
| me that they had found the use of it on. lands, 
1 where the growth was maple, beach, &c. of no 
| avail; but on their pine and oak lands separa- 
ted from the other only by the river, immediate 
To clover # is applied always 
Every well-attested 
| fact in regard to it deserves. attention, and 
' ought to be fully and exactly communicated to 


| Another means of improving lands, the value 
| of which experiment has amply confirmed, is 
W hat is properly cal- 
led marl, an unctious and calcareous clay, 
which will effervesce on the application of ac- 
A valuable 
deposit of it has been recently discovered in 
New Jersey, which the farmers are there ap- 
In our primitive 
But 
we have peat, bog mud, sand and clay in abun- 
dance in different parts of the country ; and 
the application of clay to a sandy, and of sand 
to a clayey soil, is of obvious utility ; and often 
of better and certainly more permanent effects 
tiran the most abundant dressing of animal ma- 
Some of our Deerfield farmers, E am 
told, have found the application of clay to a cer- 
tain extent as a top dressing on their grass 
grounds of great advantage ; but I am not suf- 
ficiently advised on the subject to speak more 
Av intelligent farmer of Plymouth coun- 
ty,* whose authority, I know from personal ac- 
quaintance, is to be entirely rélied on, has prac- 
tised with great success and to a considerable 
extent on this principle of the intermixture of 
soils; and has rendered his farm, at first quite 
inferior, one of the most productive in the coun- 
He has given the details of his experience 
to the public in a dissertation, for which he was 
honored with the premium of the Massachu- 
setts Agricultural Society ;. a dissertation, de- 
serving the attention of every inquisitive far- 


The next means of improving your lands is 
The more produce 
to be consumed, the more manure to be appli- 
| ed; and so the enriching and improvement of 
; your land may be kept on ia a continually ac- 
I am aware that the proposi- 

tion to extend your cultivation, with a view to 
| the inyprovement of your farms, will be receiv- 
{ ed with distrust ; this will excuse me for dwel- 
1 will give you my 
opinion ; and shall be happy to be corrected 


I xdmit that in general it is a good rule in 
‘husbandry, to cultivate no more land than you 
can manure well; and to manure well and tend 
I would recommend 
it as strongly as any one; but under peculiar 
circumst ances there are excepted cases to eve- 
Your farm is run 
You wish to restore 
it ; to wake dts dormant energies ; and, if possi- 
Agticul- 

It re- 
quires a year to accomplish the most simple ex- 


beginning, and the first step in any valuable 
undertaking is Commonly difficult and discour- 


indomitable spirit of adventure, first launched 
his frail canoe, more than a hundred miles from 
this spot on the waters of the Connecticut, to 
bim an unexplored stream,.it required a bold 
heart to push from the shore into the descend- 
ing current; but as he was borne along its 
winding and fertile banks, he was cheered by 
the consciousness of his onward progress and 
triumphant adventure ; and continually more 
and more animated by the hope of farther know- 
ledge, success, and power. This confidence 
of progress, this hope of ultimate success, cer- 
tain to persevering and judicious labor, is the 
great encouragement, which is to sustain us. 
TQ BE CONTINUED. 








* The Rev, Morrill. Allen, of Pembroke, Mass. 
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IN THE SAME SEASON. 

The Northern Farmer, published in New 
Hampshire, has roused up some good writers 
in that section of the country ; and we have ta. 
ken the liberty to avail ourselves of their ideas 
by transferring some of their communications 
to our columns. It is our endeavor in making 
selections from other papers to choose the most 
recent knowledge that we can, that wil! be of 
use to our readers. Among those published in 
our present number, we are particularly pleas- 
ed with an experiment of engrafting and set. 
ting the tree at the same time or in the same 
season. We have put queries to many as it 
regards the success of this mode of managing 
trees, but without obtaining the information de. 
sired. It seems, however, that in this instance 
it has been attended with success ; and we see 
no reason why it may not always. It will oft- 
entimes be an advantage to a person in the sa- 
ving of time in bringing forward an orchard 
sooner than it might if the person waited a 
year or two, in order to have his trees become 
firmly fixed and rooted previous to engrafting 
them. . 


IMPROVED BREEDS OF CATTLE. 
We have received from a cerrespondent a 
short piece containing Sketches of the History 
of the best breeds of cattle introduced into this 
County, whieh we shali publish, attended by 
such other information upon this subject in re- 
gard to cattle in other parts of the State as we 
can gather. Intormation, however, upon this 
subject a few years back is rather indefinite and 
confused ;: and yet it is of sufficient importance 
to be ascertained correctly. Not that we at- 
tach quite so much importance to the Herd 
book* as some of our Western brethren do. 
We are willing to allow that an animal bred 
from a long line of ancestry will have certain 
points so firmly fixed, as to become a’ distinct 
variety or breed ; but every animal that is re~ 
corded in the Herd Book is by no means a 


extraordinaay alteration. But there must be a| 


aging. When Ledyard, a lad, animated by the | 
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believed in preference to mere opinion. And jt 
| isa fact we verily believe, that some miserable 
animals have been immortalized on the same 
pages with your Comets and Hubbacks. Fol. 
jambe’s and Favorites.t We are ourselyes de. 
cidedly of the opinion that the best breeds oy 
cattle that we have is the half blood Durhans_. 
aithough there is occasionally some Miserable 
beings among these. Now to insure a goog 
breed of half bloods we must have two things, 
viz: a good many first rate native cows, and q 
few first rate full biooded Improved Durhams. 
These should be put together judiciously—pq 
at random; for even the best breed on earth js 
in danger of degenerating, and has often de. 
generated under the most skilful hands. It has 
been whispered, though we, to be sure at this 
distance both of time and place, cannot vouch 
for its truth; but it has nevertheless been whis. 
pered that the celebrated English breeder of 
Improved Durhams, Collings, (if we mistake 
not,) whose famous race of Herd-book cattle 
sold for such great prices, found it necessary to 
mix in a little common blood slyly to preserve 


the form and vigor of his fold. 
We have made these few remarks as a pre- 


face to what we shall say hereafter upon the 
subject. There is considerable interest begin. 
ning to be felt upon it in this and neighbering 
States ; and we intend to publish all the infor. 
mation that we can obtain from different sour- 


ces both for and against, in order that our read- 
ers may judge for themselves. 


| 
| 
' 





* The Herd Book is a book containing the pedigree of the 
different Improved Durham Short Horns in England. |i 
now makes two large octavo volumes—none are admitted 
but those whose pedigree on Father’s and Mother’s side can 
be traced back to some of the best bulls of the race, espe- 
cially to Hubback. 


+ Celebrated Bulls in the Herd Book. 


Sournern Acricunturist. A monthly pe- 
riodical with this title has been regularly re- 
ceived at our office for the year past. Itis 
published in Charleston, S. C. by John D. Le- 
gare, Editor and Proprietor, and is an able 
and valuable work. Although we never 
set our mortal foot im either of the Caro- 
linas, we have from our boyhood imagined them 
capable of being made the pleasantest part of 
creation ; if the farmers or planters, or what- 
ever they style themselves, should ‘‘work it 
right.” With one of the finest climates, a cli- 
mate where the orange and the citron and all 
the spices of Araby the blest might be made to 
grow to perfection, where corn and’ wine and 
dil olive may be cultivated to perfection, why 
are they not the very BEAU iDEAL of terrestial 
happiness ? We know not but they are, but the 
murmurings and repinings and the whisperings 
of discontent that are sometimes blown from that 
quarter lead us to conclude it is otherwise. 
We suspect that if their farmers would pay 
strict attention to their farms—take the Souta- 
ern Agriculturist—study its contents—practice 
upon the Knowledge which they might there 


its pages, much good would be realized, and 





good anime!, We speak with all due defer- 








many of their now waste places would become 


lence to wiser heads; but still, facts’ must be) as inviting dnd biootming as any and on earth 





obtain, and contribute their experience also to 
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AN EXCELLENT Porato.— We were presen- 
ted the other day by J. Curtis, Esq. of Win- 
throp, with an excellent variety of potatoes— 
new to us, though perhaps well known to oth- | 
es. They are of a somewhat long or oval 
shape With a reddish purple skin, but when 
boiled, yellow within, and very mealy and good 
davored. Who can tell us the name of the va- 
riety ? They are certainly worthy of general 


culture. 


For the Maine Farmer. 


Me. Hotmes: I have heard it suggested 
{hat feeding acow with slops and swill, &c. 
would bring on the garget, and in time get her 
out of condition. Can any one tell me for cer- 
taintv whether this is really the case. I have 
a cow which [ wish to feed in this manner, un- 
Jess it will have a tendency to spoil her. 

Yours, &c. Query. 
For the Maine Farmer. 
Thorndike Farm, Feb’y 10, 1834. 

Mr. Hotmes: In Vol. 2nd, No.2 of the 
Maine Farmer, enquiry is made for the cause 
of Hornail in Cattle. The disease at first does 
not assume the nature of matured hornail, and 
a faithful herdsman who is constantly with his 
cattle, will discover the approach of the disease, 
and use the appropriate remedies before it can 
fitly be called by that name ; hence one rea- 
son why Europeon authors have written so lit- 
tle on the nature of this disorder. I have seen 
many animals effected with this disease in its 
various stages, and although I do not pretend 
to know the entire cause of it, and how 
it is produced in the animal system, yet I 
am convineed it is created by a derangement 
of the digestive powers which causes unheal- 
thy secretion, and if neglected, may appear in 
the form of HoRNAIL and countless other dis- 
eases, cureable or incureable, according to the 
progress it is allowed to make before it is ar- 
rested by medicine. ‘This disease is most pre- 
valent in the latter part of winter and spring, 
and although it sometime appears in mid sum- 
mer, yet the foundation of it may have been 
Jaid in the colder season of the year. As a 
preventive, [ would recommend to my brother 
Farmers and stock raisers, to lay up in store a 
quantity of potatoes, ruta-baga, carrots, or such 
green vegetables as they are able to raise on 
their own farms, and let them be given regu- 


the word HoLDFAST, alias SETFAST. J.P. 





larly to their cattle, if not every day, at least 
two or three times a week, and let strict atten- 
tion be paid to the state of digestion, which 
should be as near as possible to summer condi- 
tion, and they will have but little use for Re- 
ceipts to cure HoRNAIL, The disease called 
HORNAIL may be discovered by an attentive 
herdsman, in the languid appearance of the 
animal affected, and in a short time by an un- 
natural mueus about the eye and nostrils, and 
may easily be cured by giving 2 oz. of salt-ni- 
tre and the same quantity of soot per day for 
three or four days; the creature should have 
‘wo or three quarts of oats and rye meal each 
day for a week or two, and acure will be ef- 
lected. If the disease has been allowed to ad- 
vance, and the horn has lost its animal heat, 
the above medicines should be continued lon- 
cer ;—alter the fourth day the nitre and soot 
nay be given once in two days. If it should 
be found necessary to bore the horn and cleanse 
the Same, do not give the animal unnecessary 
pain by filling it with strong VINEGAR, PEPPER, 
and other irritable medicines, sufficient to des- 
‘roy the remaining strength, but cleanse the 
horn with a strong tar water, which may be 


done with a small syringe, twice a day, until 
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its natural heat begins to return, remembering | his proposition will be found to be equalty true. 


always to keep the horn stopped that the air 

may not getin at the vent, and in no case dis- 

figure an animal by amputa.ing a horn. 
JOSEPH PILSBURY. 


N. B. Would not your correspondent F. O. J. Suiru 
find something upon the disease lately called Wolf under 





For the Maine Farmer. 


Mr. Eviror—As you have sometimes pub- 
lished pieces on temperance, I have taken the 
liberty to send you the following. If you think | 
it will be useful to go before the public you can | 
dispose of it accordingly. The B. Temper- 
ance Society, during the last summer, was in 
rather a cold, careless state. No spirits were 
to be sold in the town, & little or no opposition, 
consequently they made but little exertion to 
promote the cause. At length, a young man 
set up a store in the town with the intention of 
keeping ardent spirits to sell. Then, a meet- 
ing of the Society was called and the following 
lines, written by the son of one of our farmers, 
who has enjoyed no advantages of education 
except our common public schools, were sung 
on the occasion. An appropaiate discourse 
was delivered and resolutions passed to hold 
meetings once in two weeks, on Sunday even- 
ings, and have a sermon or address on temper- 
ance at each meeting. At the end of six 
months the number of members 1n the Society 
were more than tripled, and the RUM DEALER 
was driven from the town. Perhaps a know- 
ledge of these facts may encourage Societies 


“ The experience of almost every farmer must 
have taught him that horses with drop shoulders 
aud bodies, and capacious chests, are more capa- 
ble of bearing hard and long continued labor than 
those of which the shoulders, and of course the 
chests, are shallow and the legs are long; but 
comparatively few know how rapidly the powers 
of draught of any animal mechanically decrease 


with the increasing length of the legs, compara- 


tively with the depth of the shoulders and body. 

If a horse, proportioned as English horses now 

generally are, be sixteen hands high, his fore legs 

measured from the elbow joint, will be about three 

feet, or nine hands high, and his shoulder about 
twofeet four inches, or seven hands high. If such 
a horse be able to raise, by means of a cord pass- 
ed over a pulley, a weight of a thousand pounds, 
another horse similarto that in every other respect 
except that of having its legs eight inches shorter 
would, on account of the mechanical advantage 
of its form, be able to raise twelve hundred and 
fifiy pounds, or one fourth more, with considera~ 
ble less exertion ; for his power would increase 
with the diminished length of his Jegs, nearly in 
the same proportion as the power of the weight 
upon the longer arms of the steelyards is increas- 
ed by being made to recede from the point of 
suspension ; and ifthe length of the leg of such 
horse comparatively with the depth of the showl- 
der, were further diminished, its power would in- 
crease in an accumulating ratio. The enormous 
strength of a bull of mature age affords familiar 
evidence of the truth of these positions; and I 
doubt much whether the offspring of a Norweg- 
ian pony, and a strong and low draught mare, 
would not be found capable of drawing a heavi~ 
‘er weight up hill, to any considerable distance, 
‘than the largest horse of the ordinary form and 
proportion ; whilst it would not, probably exceed 





in other parts of the covntry to do likewise. 


The foe is drawing nigh, 

With goblet in his hand, 

Send forth the warning ery, 

And raise the Spartan band. 

Let. every one the cause espouse, 
And from his lethargy arouse. 


Then in the cause unite, 

And let our hearts be one, 

And valiantly we’ll fight, 

Till victory is our own. 

Let ail the powers ot drunkards rave, 
There’s none their sinking cause can save. 


In temperance we’ll unite, 

And sound cloud its praise, 

And show the world how bright 

It sheds its beauteous rays. 
Triumphantly shall temperance reign, 
While earth and sea and sky remain, 


We'll all our voices join, 
To raise the joyful sound, 
And every sense combine 
To spread thé truth around— 
That virtue, truth, and temperance given 
To fit our souls for joy in Heaven. 
From the Farmer’s Magazine. 


OF BREEDING HORSES. 


two thirds of its weight, nor require more than 
two thirds the quantity of food ; and it would pos- 
'sess much more activity, and be much less sub- 
|ject to accidents. And I have good reason to be- 

lieve that more perfect animals, for supplying 
-mankind with food may genera!ly be obtained by 
cross breeding from females of small, and male 
animals of large size, than from any breed of fix- 
ed and permanent habits, relatively to size.” 





‘ 

Cuear Fopper.—During the time we were 
engaged in the pursuit of agriculture, we wit- 
nessed the following experiment which we sub- 
mit to farmers asa very cheap mode of raising 
fodder for fattening cattle. It answers the 
double purpose of hay and grain, It is to 
/plough the ground and fit it in the same man- 
ner as for a crop of wheat, and then sow corn 
‘on it—say, about two bushels to the acre— 
| ploughing and harrowing it in like manner as 
'for wheat and rye. In seleeting the ground, 
'that should be preferred which is free from 
'weeds. it will grow (provided the land is 
strong enough) so as to have short ears and 
ithe stalks so small that no feed can be given 





By T' A KNIGHT,Esq. of Downton, Herefordshire | to cattle which will make them gain faster.— 


“ Having introduced for the use of my tenaete | 


a high priced stallion, of the breed of the large 


We have seen some of the nicest beef we ever 
saw in any market, in fattening which no other 


London dray, I wish to state to agriculturists the | grain was given than that which was raised on 
grounds upon which I anticipate much advantage | the fodder, in the above manner. 


from the introduction of so large an animal. He 
will [ have reason to believe, be, when full grown 
fot less thon seventeen hands bigh, and very com- 
pact in form. 

“JT conceive myselfto have proved by many 


Middlebury Vt. paper. 





New Zearanp Frax. Phormium Tenax. 
| This plant stands the winter of England. In 


] 
| 


experiments, of a part of which an account was! 1828 only 60 tons, valued at £2,600, were im- 


published some years ago in the Philosophical 


| 


ported from Sydney into Great Britian. In 


Transactions, that the length of the legs of the 1880 there were 841 tons, and in 1831, 1,062 
offspring of all those animals which nature bas\ tong, Phe flax is prepared by the natives, and 


inténded to accompany their parents in flight, at 
an early age, is governed wholly by the habits of 


the female parent. ‘This tribe of animals compre- 


hends the horse the cow,the sheep, and deer, 


-.in strength and whiteness of fibre is superior 
‘to any analogous material. Its price in Lon- 
don is 15 to £25 per ton, 


and many others. If the female parent be} 


of low stature, and descended from a breed of a 
similar form and size, the length of the legs of 


the offspring willbe short, and will not be increa- 
sed in length, though they will in strength, by 
any influence of its male parent, however tall and | of pe 


| Turnies to toe Acre.—Loudon, in his 
‘late tour of Scotland, says, the cultivation of 
‘turnips, in rows, is carried to so high a degree 
| rfection in Scotland, that 30 tons of Swed- 


large that may have been ; and the converse of ish turnips are calculated on to the statute acre. 
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From the Northern Farmer. 


Messas. Newrons :—The following is submit- 
ted for publication, or private information at your 
option. , 

Very early last spring on a warm rainy day | 
went to a neighboring nursery and gave a dollar 
for my choice of twenty ef its finest apple trees. 
1 was careful to cut off all dainaged roots and a 
part of the top; then in fine soil, on the same day 
J set out these trees,taking great care not to cramp 
in the least degree the fibrous rvots ; excavating 
for some of them, a hole seven or eight feet broad 
(the trees were not more than one and a half inch 
in diamete:,) digging deep and putting compost 
and the best soil at the bottom.—Thus they re- 
mained until grafting time in May, when I prun- 
ned, and grafted as high as the size would admit, 
from five to eight feet; taking care to leave one 
or two small branclies to perfyrm the functions 
of elaborating the sap, till the scions should be- 
come sufficiently grown for that purpose. This 
was altoger an experiment with me; thus far it 
has succeeded well. Every wound healed; and 
every tree has now a firm and healthy young top 
—the scions grew from one to two feet last suin- 
mer ; and soma of them grew over the old stock. 

Sight or ten of them blossomed, and some pro- 
duced apples, though none of them came to ma- 
turity. Lprefer to have the end bud on the scion. 

if any of your readers or correspondents can 
suggest through the Northern Farmer, any im- 
provements on my mode of setting and grafting, 
some other brother farmer may get a valuable 
hint, and L obtain encouragement to try the pear 
the following spring. Indulge me to throw out 
one hint, to those who intend to graft next spring. 
Sweet apples are said to be worth double to sour 
and equally valuable with potatoes for fattening 
hogs or catyle. It is important therefore, to se- 
lect your scions from the richest varieties of the 
sweet apple, if your object be to raise apples for 
yow live stock. 

With all due respect yours &c, 
JACOB REDDINGTON., 
Geshen, Jan. 28, 1834. 





From the Northern Farmer. 
MANURES. 

Manures to a Farm are what blood is to the 
human body. The first object of a Farmer should 
be to obtain, and preserve in the best manner all 
the animal, vegetable, and compost manures, 
which can be made upon his: farm, or procured 
elsewhere ; but unless properly preserved, much 
of his labor is wasted and his lands are less pro- 
ductive.—Fair experiment have clearly proved 
that the manure of cattle, preserved under cover 
or in vaults under barns, possesses a third more 
value, at least, than the same kind which has re- 
mained exposed to rains and the action of the at- 
mosphere. This will not be doubted by any one 
who has any correct information upon the sub- 


of the sun produces rapid fermentation of the ma- 
nure, & in a state of fermentation the mest valu- 
able or liquid part of the manure escapes in the 
form of gas, or, as it is often expressed, by eva- 
poration. 

Should a heap of manure at this season be cov- 
ered with earth two feet deep, in a short period 
the whole mass of earth would be enriched by gas 
arising from the fermented manure. Hence the 
utility of covering fresh barn yard manure with 
straw, litter, weeds, street and door yard scraping 
mud from swamps, and all kinds of decomposed 
vegetable matter. Skilful farmers will always 
make us large a quantity of compost manure as 
possible. It is a very certain way to enrich a 
farm, and eosure abundant crops. Ifthese truths 
are conceded, then it conclusively follows that the 
general practice of our farmers in respect to ma- 
nure is injudicious. They let the manure lie in 
large yards, or the open field, exposed to heavy 
rains and the action of the atmosphere. A large 
portion of the nutritive qualities escapes in gas,or 
is washed away by the heavy rains. ‘The greater 
the exposure to the atmosphere the greater the 
loss. ‘Therefore the practice of carting out the 
barnyard manure in the Fall, and spreading it in 
small heaps upon the soil intended for ploughing 
in the Spring, is still mere censurable. But the 
Fall manure is often carted into the fields and de- 
posited in one or two large heaps to rot, for the 
purpose of manuring the corn & potato hill in the 
spring; and strange as it may seem tnany old Far- 
mers yet believe that old rotted manure promotes 
vegetation better than fresh, or unfermented ma- 
nure! They appear to be ignorant of the fact, | 
that the longer manure remuins exposed to the 
rot, less nutriment, or food for plants it retains ; 
and the more it becomes assimilated to mere earth. 

To put either fresh or rotted manure in the hill 
in the season of planting potatoes and corn, as a 
general practice, is injudicious.—But, half the 
quantity of fresh, unfermented manure, in the hill 
well mixed in the soil, would afford probably 
more nutriment than double the quantity of old 
rotted manure. 

The moisture, necessary to vegetation, is con- 
veyed to the roots of young trees, or the corn, or 
other plants, through the medium of earth. If 
any light or dry material is in contact with the | 
roots, it tends to cut off the regular and natural 
supply of water, and the plant must either extend 
its roots through the dry substance to dry its sup- 
ply of moisture, or else become feeble, and per 
haps perish.— Hence, in a dry season, more par- 
ticularly, manuring in the hill, eften proves very 
injurious to the growth of plants. If manuring 
the corr hill is ever judicious, it is only on a cold 
moist and sterile soil, or swarded land deeply 
ploughed, where a farmer has not a sufficient 
quantity of manure to mix in the soil. The sur- 
est method to enrich the soil for crops in future 
years, is to plough in the manure. The roots of 
corn, extending several feet around the hill, will 





ject, or has by experiment ascertained the difter- 
ence. We cannot well explain the reason of this | 
great difference, without adopting the style and | 
terms of the Chemist; but as our object is not to 
enlighted the learned, we therefore reject techni- 
cal terms, and use language more familiar. 
Vegetation is caused not so much by the quan- 

tity of manure mixed iw the soil, as by its nutri- 
tious qypalities. Shoukl all farmers understand 
the fact, that none of the earthy or solid parts of 
manure enters into plants, or, in other words,that 
it is only the liquid parts, or that portion of the ma- 
nure which combines or unttes with water, which pro- 
duces vegelation, or causes corn to grow, they | 





would then perceive the necessity of preserving | 


animal manure in vaults, under cover. Theonly 
value which the earthy part of the manure has, 
is to keep the soil into which it is ploughed, in a 
loose, a pulverized state, so as to reuder it capa- 
ble of retaining, after rains, a greater quantity of 
moisture. 

Some farmers have expressed an opinion, that 
the urine of cattle promotes vegetation as much 
as theic manure. But whatever may be the dif- 
ference in value, itis surely very important that 


the urine should be preserved in vaults mixed | 


with the tnanure. 

In the spring, when the manure is conveyed 
into the field, it should be ploughed in immediate- 
ly and spread no faster than becomes necessary 
for ploughing ; because at this season,the warmth 


find whatever nourishment the soil contains; and 
itis far better to afford a sufficient supply when 
the corn is coming to maturity, than merely to 
foree the kernel to vegetate a few days earlier by 
means of a hot bed. 


Our preceeding remarks show the importance 
of covering manure well with earth, previous to 
its fermentation. Hence the common practice of 
spreading the manure upon the surface and “har- 
rowing it in,” is attended with great loss, as a 
large portion will remain dry upon the surface, 
and for no other use than to earich the atmos- 





yards the different substances we have enumera. 
ted and any others within his reach, which can 
be converted into manure. These substances will 
become incorporated with the manure of the cat. 
tle, and also absorb their urine, and the Whole 
inass will be less liable to dry up and waste in the 
summer season. 

A good farmer will be careful to yard his cay. 
tle at night as much as practicable through the 
warm, and in the day time, in the winter seasons 
It has been found very beneficial to keep the cat- 
tle yards in a moist state by means of aqueducts 
whenever practicable. In fine, farmers should 
spare no labor or expense to obtain a plentify! 
supply of manure to fertilize the soil. Their lib. 
erality to “ Mother earth” will be repaid with e- 
qual abundance. 

In England nothing is lost, which ean be eon. 
verted into manures. And some English farmers 
fertilize their fields, in part, with the pulverized 
bones of animals ; and for this purpose, have e- 
ven gathered human bones from the plains of 
Waterloo. W. CLAGGETT. 

Portsmouth, Jan. 16, 1834. 





From the Northern Farmer. 


OBSERVATIONS INTENDED FOR THE 
BACK FARMS, WITH HARD SOIL, 


There are few farms, where corn canuot be 
raised, sufficient for the farm, or family, with lit- 
tle attention. On the streams and plains, espe- 
cially on the Connecticut, corn generally grows 
to maturity, however cultivated, provided the 
ground is sufficiently manured. There are few 
farms of 100 acres where you cannot find from | 
to 4 acres,that can be made without great expense 
to produce a good crop of corn, and that is sufli- 
cient. Let the ground be cleared of all incum- 
brances, and Jaid dry by draining if necessary. 
This may be done with the plough, by laying the 
ground in beds, say from one, to two rods wide, 
with a sufficient outlet for the water to pass off. 
If inclining a little to the South east, the better. 
Let it be well manured with raw manure, in the 
Spring, and ploughed in, not too deep, say, from 
three to five inches, for the first year. There 
should be a little compost, or very rotten manure 
put in the hole, in order to give the corn an ear- 
ly start, and supply the means of growth for the 
first four or five weeks after planting. When a- 
bout to plant, wait if possible, for the ground to 
get dry; or until the cold May storms are over. 
For a general rule, from the 15th to the 25th of 
May, is a suitable time, as the seasons common!y 
prove in this latitude; for itis of great importance 
that the corn should come quick, and have no im- 
pediment other than from the weather, to its 
growing and coming forward immediately. As 
soon as the corn is up, or immediately after the 
first hoeing, put a handful of ashes on each hil), 
—let the ashes be laid immediately over the roots 
‘not four or five inches from the stalk) that they 
may have an immediate effect on the corn, to 
give it an early start; for when the corn stands 
three or four weeks after it comes up, without 
growing, it will rarely get forward for that season 
so as to be out of the reach of the frost, howeve: 
well it may grow afterwards, If practicable, let 
the rows run North and South. The sun will 
have more influence in this way. The rows 
should be about three and a half to three feet nine 
inches apart—the hills inthe row something thick- 
er, say two and a half feet. Plant light—nevei 
cover corn deep—about two inches is a proper 
depth—cover carefully and let nothing be put on 





phere. 
Manure being the life of a farm, every exertion 


to hinder the sprouts from coming readily. From 
three to five kernels in the hill is sufficient. A!- 


should be used to procure all kinds of it. Com- 
post, soot, ashes, lime, gypsum, burnt clay or soft 
bricks pulverized, decomposed vegetable substan- 
/ces, weeds Jeaves of trees, coarse grass, &c, &e- 
will all tend to fertilize the soil. None are igno- 
rant that such as js taken from the vaults, affords 
the greatest quantity of rutriment to plants.. On 
farms it never ought to be lost. The yards for 
swine, ought always to be excavated, or be in the 
form of a basin, so that this manure in richness 
next to the last, should be preserved in a moist 
‘state. The same remark applies to the barn yard 
for other cattle, except that the latter. ought to 
have a level and dry margin for feeding cattle oc- 
easionally.—Soon after planting in the Spring, a 
‘farmer cught to commence hauling into these 








lter the first four or five weeks, the raw manure 
'Jaid on will begin to ferment, and form a hot bei! 
for the roots of the corn. If the ground is kept 
light, and free from weeds, there will be no diffi. 
culty, but what the corn wil! grow. iris of grea* 
consequence to get the corn forward ; for this, no 
pains should be spared. Always be ready to plant 
when the season: comes right: for a few days neg- 
lect in this climate, may disappoint all your hopes. 
Follow this course, on the same ground the next 
season ; only the manure in the hill may be dis- 
pensed with.--The manure laid on Jast year, an« 
not wholly exhausted, will now be near the sur- 
face, and ‘sufficient to give the corn an early start 
and supply it until the termention begins from the 





green manure laid on this year, and sq on, for 
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years, and the produce will gain yearly. I am 
aware, that it may be objected to this course,that 
it breaks into, and disturbs a regular rotation 0 
crops, so desirable on a well regulated farm ; but 
jet it be remembered, that what is here recom- 
ended is for the farms, where there are are but 
few acres, where the plough can run at all; and 
it is of great importance that every farm should 
sroduce bread enough for a small famlly. 

But it would not be proper for the farmer to 
consume all his manure for the use of this plant. 
Some must of necessity, be reserved for other 
purposes. Let him not try too much ground, a 
small piece, well done, will suffice. H. 





—_ 





For the Maine Farmer. 


CULTURE OF HOPS. 

Mr. Hotmes—A subscriber signing his 
name ‘‘Ignoramus,” through the Maine 
Farmer, wishes for information: in regard 
to the cultivation of Hops. Having my- 
self had some experience in the business, I 
will undertake to give my opinion in re- 
gard to how a new beginner should pro- 
ceed ; and if you think that opinion worth 
publishing it is at your service. 

I prefer land that has been cultivated the 
year before to corn or potatoes. I wish it 
to be rich enough to produce fifty bushels 
of corn, in a good corn season, to the acre, 
and by all means a good dry soil. I pre- 
fer a situation protected from north-west, 
north, and east winds as much as is conve- 
nient, that the hops after they are formed 
may not be broken off, or whipped about 
too much. You ought to proceed in every 
respect to prepare your ground as you 
would for corn, which I prefer to plant 
with hops, furrow both ways three and a 
half feet apart, dung all the hills with the 
best old dung for corn you have, a small 
shovel full for each hill of hops, which is 
to be flattened with the foot and lightly 


is thawed enough you may spread it about, 
and when the ground becomes dry enough 
go in with a yoke of oxen and plough and 
turn the ground away from the hills each 
way, i. e. back furrow from the hops, ta- 
king care not to injure the roots ; the ob- 
ject of this is to kill grass and weeds and 
lighten the ground for hoeing. After this 
you are ready for setting your poles, which 
you will set two to the hill, with an incli- 
nation towards the south, and a little fur- 
ther apart at the top than at the bottom, 


‘allowing two vines to the pole, and you 


will for the most part have to tie them on 
at first, be careful not to tie them too tight 
for fear of injuring the vine ; the remain- 
ing vines you will destroy by covering with 
dirt or cut them off as you please. As for 
the length of the poles there isa difference 
of opinion. I should cut them fifteen or 
sixteen feet—-I have never seen any advan- 
tage in having them longer. After pole- 
ing and putting on the vines; plough and 
hoe as many times as is necessary to keep 
them clear of grass and weeds, let the 
times be more or less ; for if you let your 
field get grassy this year you have got a 
bad job for the next. Pay attention that 
your vines keep on the poles, they want 
frequent looking to while they are running 
up. The time of picking arrives generally 
about the first of September—this is a mat- 
ter of too nice importance to be learned 
from paper, and any one who becomes a 
grower of hops should get some practical 
knowledge, by going the year before he 
will have hops to cure and see the process 
of picking, drying, and packing, he would 
get more valuable information in one day 
than he can ever learn from paper ; he can 
grow them from this account, but I cannot 





covered before you drop the hop roots ; 
then drop them and cover rather deeper 
than you would corn (not but little how- 
ever.) Tis well known that some land 
requires deeper co vering than other land, 
at least, will bear deeper covering. The 
hops are to be planted in every other hill 
in every other row, which will make a 
whole row of corn and a half row, alter- 
nately, a-hill of corn and a hill of hops, 
making your hop hills seven feet apart, 
put nothing to grow in the hop hills with 
the hops, and take as good care of them as 
of their neighboring hills, the corn. Make 
your calculation to plant your hops at ear- 
ly planting corn-time, or you may plant the 
hops first and the corn among them after- 
ward, which isthe way I should-do. You 


will perceive that it will be necessary to. 


have the whole ground prepared before 
planting the hops. If you choose you may 
plant po tatoes with the hops, observing the 
same directions as above stated. Corn, 
however, is best—and much of the next 


give the information on paper that is nec- 
‘essary asto curing. But it is not difficult 
|to show any man that is on the spot at hop 
picking time. There isa Mr. Hunneywell 
and a Mr. Maxfield, in China, who raise 
hops, and a Mr. Flint of Abbot also, and in 
Stetson, Newport, and Exeter there are 
many who raise them; and any one who 
wants to see the practical process of curing 


mention the three individuals above, be- 
cause it may be more convenient to call on 
them, than on myself or neighbors. As to 
the expense of a kiln to dry the hops, it 


hill—the cost for an acre is about $8,50 or 
| $9,00. The roots can probably be obtain- 
ed in this vicinity to set a considerable 
quantity ; but if the demand for them 
should be great, I should think it best to 
send to the west, say to Samuel Jacques 





or Jona. Blanchard Esq., Hop Inspector, 


and packing, had betterapply tothem. [| 





for without the male hop none will inspect 
first quality. Four hills of male hops, 
however, are enough for the acre, more 
would be a loss, as they produce nothing 
to sell. There appears to be a considera- 
ble variety of kinds of hops, some are more 
valuable than others. It is of consequence 
for a new beginner to get the best seed, 
which I think he would be as likely to 
procure from the gentlemen above men- 
tioned as about here. Ours came from 
that quarter, and there would not proba- 
bly be any material difference. One thing 
appears pretty certain, that 1s, allowing the 
hops of this country are well cured, they 
are of a better or richer quality than the 
Western hops: the quantity per acre with 
good cultivation, may be fairly estimated 
at 1000 Ibs.as likely to overrun as fall short, 
provided they have proper attention.— 
They are put or screwed into bales of about 
200 Ibs. : the process is similar to screwing 
hay, or perhaps more like screwing cotton 
or cider. Hay screws answer the purpose 
fér hops. For the bagging a kind of 
coarse stuff called gunney bags is most gen- 
erally used—costs 40 or perhaps 44 cents 
the 200 Ibs. of hops—no tare on the bales : 
so you may say the bagging costs nothing. 
Now for the price ; and nothing is more 
uncertain. For the last seven years hops 
have varied from 7 to 23 cents per Ib., as 
near perhaps as any thing, say 14 cents per 
pound the average price of the last seven 
years: the seven years preceding they did 
not do so well ; and, in my opinion, for 
seven years to come they will not bear the 
price they have during the last seven ; for 
as far as [ can learn of the history of hops, 
three or four years continued large price 
hasgeaused so many to be raised as to glut 
the market, and as a consequence caused 
them to be raised at small profit, or loss 
until the quantity is in some way diminish- 
ed : however, I think the prospect for sev- 
eral years is tolerably fair. I have made 
a contract for what I can raise for four 
years to come on six acres, at 14 cents per 
lb., raise more or less on that ground, that 
is, for the first quality, and 12 cents for 
the second. Many of my neighbors have 
made similar contracts. That is not so 


well as I have done during the last two 
iyears ; for from two and a half acres I have 
\sold hops to the amount of $9:0. How- 
would probably cost about thirty dollars. | ever, if a man can make $140 or $150 from 
The roots to plant we sell for a cent per | 
not cost him $30 more than an acre of corn 


the acre for four years in succession, and 


would, it is good business. I have found 


'by experience, that the amount of the pro- 
‘duce on a farm gencrally looks better on 


paper than the raiser ever realizes ; and | 


believe most of farmers will say so too ; 
Esq, Hop Inspector, Charlestown, Mass., | but on heps there isno discount—they are 
cash what they bring, and it comes togeth- 


»? 


year’s profit depends upon the first year’s | Wilmington, Ms., or Stanley Reed, & Co. er—costs but little to market 5 or 600 dol- 


growth. 


Tis probably known that noth-| Merchants, Boston, either of which gentle-| lars worth ; but let any man 


go 30 or 40 


‘ng 1s to be expected from hops the first} men would send to order roots of the best! miles to market until he can team hay, 
year, nor are they to be poled. Late in the | kinds in any quantity wanted, by having | corn, and grain, butter, cheese, pork, and 


fall I think it necessary to put a shovel full 


or two of dung on each hill of hops to pre- ‘know whether the hops growing wild andj siderable job. 
vent the frost heaving the ground as much | those in our gardens are such as those cul-| know if a large hill is necessary. 


'seasonable notice. ‘ Ignoramus’ wishes to 


| potatoes to that amount, and he hasa con- 


” wishes to 


66 Ignoramus 
I think 


as it otherwise would, and thereby injur- tivated in fields. I was never acquainted | it is not ; however, it is very difficult to 
ing the roots. This I think is the best | with the wild hop, those growing in gar-| avoid it; for to get rid of the grass among 
tune for manuring which is to be the year-| dens generally would answer, provided|the vines we have to cover it with earth 
ly practice: Inthe spring when the dung you had the male hop to plant with them, |as the picking of it out with the fingers is 
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a slow job; therefore we get the hill lar- 
ger than we choose to have it. However, 
we reduce the hill every spring, after they 
have been once picked, in order to get out 
the straggling or set roots for planting, 
which roots must be taken out, whether 
wanted or not, or they overrun the ground 
and hurt the main roots and suck from the 
vines that are to be cultivated. I wish to 
be understood, however, that there is noth- 
ing to be taken from the roots until they 
have been planted two years ; for the first 
year nothing is formed but main or tap 
roots—the second year the set or spread- 
ing roots from which sets are to be taken 
out the next spring as above stated. 
SAMUEL STETSON. 

Stetson, Feb. 10th, 1834. 

P.S. A friend of mine to whom I have 
shown what precedes this, thinks I should have 
added that there was profit from roots. To be 
sure, I sold last spring from tess than two acres 
eleven thousand five hundred hills, and saved 
one thousand for myself, as I sold them, paya- 
ble next vear, worth $125, some of my neigh- 
bors sold more, and some less, from the like 
quantity of ground. Perhaps I ought to add 
that there is my next spring crop of roots to add 
to the last spring crop, and the two crops of 
roots and the $980 for hops to make out the 
two years profit from the ground. Roots found 
a quick sale last year, and will this; they all 
were set out last year thatcould be got. I did 
not mention them before, for [ thought them 
too precarious a source of profit to be relied on, 
jor, as you must see, unless there is a contin- 
ued great augmentation of ground there will 
not be a market for roots; however, in your 
quarter they may perhaps find a market longer 
than with us.—I will make a few remarks on 
the durability of hop fields. In Massachusetts 
2 hop field is permanent: they cultivate ten, 
fifteen, and a hop grower told me last fall that 
he had a field that had been cultivated twemfy- 
five years ; and hig crop was never better than 
the last one. That is not the fact in this coun- 
try : | have never, about here, known more 
than three good crops from the same field, in 
succession ; after that the hop field becomes 
sickly and troubled with worms that eat off the 
vines, and the crops are light. However, the 
worms seldom do material hurt until after three 
crops have been obtained. Now I suspect a 
principal cause of the early decay of bop fields 
in this quarter is the hard pruning the roots 





bushels of coal to dry a ton of hops, it depends 
considerably on the weather in picking time ; 
if dry, the first is sufficient, if wet or dull wea- 
ther, the last may be required. "Tis best to 
get cedar poles if they can be obtained easily, 
though hemlock and black ash are pretty good. 
Beach, rock maple, and birch cannot be de- 
pended upon more’than one year. I have tried 
them, and many of them fail before two crops 
are off, therefore are not worth cutting, if the 
first three kinds can be obtained without great 
inconvenience. Now, Sir, I have given, as I 
think, a fair statement; and many perhaps will 
say I have had profitable business, considering 
I have had no more; but I fee! confident that 
it has been more profitable for the last three 
years than it will be for three or five to come, 
at least for one that has now to begin the busi- 
ness, therefore I wish to clear myself from un- 
due influence ; for it ought to be the known to 
any Or every one who is about to begin the busi- 
ness that sometimes hops will not fetch five 
cents per lb. However, I leave that to your- 
self or others as well acquainted with that mat- 
ter as yourself, 
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MAINE LEGISLATURE. 


Wednesday, Feb. 12. Senate. Bill to incor- 
porate the Mousan Manufacturing Company at 
Kennebunk; Lebanon Stage Company; to re- 
peal so much of the act of Feb. 1832 as gives a 
bounty for the destruction of bears, wild cats,and 
loupncerviers; to incorporate Lewiston Falls A- 
cademy; read once and to morrow assigned. 

Act giving lien to ship carpenters and others on 
vessels, read once in concurrence. 

Messrs Chandler, Brown and Tobin were join- 
ed to the committee of the House on the order 
respecting private attachments, 

Bill to incorporate Frontier Bank passed to be 
engrossed. 

House. Hill increasing the salary of the Reg- 
ister of Probate of Somerset County to $225, was 
read a third time and passed to be engrossed. 

Bill providing that taxes shall be assessed on 
the first of April, was opposed by Mr Woodman 
of Wilton, and advocated by Mr True of Mont- 
ville, in a few remarks ; when on motion of Mr 
Bronson who suggested that towns were allow- 
ed to hold their annual meeting in March or April 
either, the bill was recommitted. 

Bill relative to broad rimmed wheels was read 
a third time and recommitted. 

Biil additional for the prevention of damage by 
fire and safe keeping of gunpowder. 

A communication was received from Joel Mil- 
ler warden of the stave prison, asking a full inves- 





have received, ‘They have always sold well, 
and those who have raised hops about here 
have been anxious to get all the roots they 
could, and I think have pruned too hard for 
their own interest. Why I think so, is founded 
on this: there were many hills of hops in this 
and adjoining towns that had an antiquity near- 
Jy or quite coeval with the settlement ef the 
farm on which they were situated ; year after 
year they flourished nor showed a sign of decay 
until the owner or some neighbor wanted to set 
a hop field, when the knife was for the first 
time applied, and a noble lot of roots obtained. 
The vine does nobly for that year, the next 
spring it starts quickly, and the spring after it 
is gone. Such has been the fate of all the old 
race of hop hills in this vicinity that have had 
to undergo the operation of pruning ; and I ex- 
pect they have not pruned so much in Massa- 
chusetts as here, perhaps because they have not 
so good a market for roots, but more probably 
because they used more care, and left enough 
praners to forma new hill. However, perhaps 
some other person may understand and tell this | 
matter better than myself. Perhaps I ought to | 





tigation into the affairs and management of the 
prison, and referred to the committee on the state 


| prison. 


Petition of James Moore and others for a new 
county, to be composed of part of Hancock and 
Washington, presented and referred. 

Convention—The two Houses met in Conven- 
tion, agreeable to assignmeut, for the choice of 
State Treasurer. 
the Senate, Moore of Dover, Robinson of Hallo- 
well, and Arnold of Palermo, of the House, were 
appointed to receive and count the votes. Whole 


number 185, necessary to a choice 883— Mark Har- 


ris had 155; Jesse Aiken 24; N. G. Jewett 1; 
A. B. Thompson 1; N. Clifford 1; Mr. Frost of 
Standish 1; Mr Ailen of Lubec 1; blank 1. 

Thursday, Feb,13. Senxare. Billio incorpor- 
ate Bowinans Point Horse ferry came from House 
indefinitely postponed. Senate voted to insist on 
passing bill to be engrossed. 

Resolve establishing a board of internal im- 
provements was taken up. 

Mr Bradbury proposed to amend by striking out 
the words “nor shall any person be a commis- 
sioner who is engaged direetly or indirectly in 
speculating on said lands or timber”—upon which 
along debate arose, the amendment being sup- 
ported by Messrs. Bradbury Pierce and Knowlton 


have mentioned that it requires from 75 to 109 | 824 opposed by Messrs. Rogers, Prescott and oth- 


ers.— Yeas, 5—Nays, 18. 


Messrs. Groton and Smith of 
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House.—Passed to be enacted—Bills additional 
regulating judicial process ; to incorporate the as- 
sociates of Maine Wesleyan Journal, proprietors 
of Winslow Bridge and Sebois Sluiceway Cem- 
pany. 

Passed finally.— Resolves authorizing the abate- 
ment of certain claims against Isaac Curtis—in 
favor of the town of Pittsfield and respecting the 
Treasury. 

Bill to exempt certain farming tools from at- 
tachment was taken up, the question being on the 
amendment of Mr Woodinan of Wilton, to strike 
out a plough, harrow, chains, yoke, bows, rings, 
and staple, and insert a grindstone two pitchforks 
and two barn shovels. 

The motion of Mr. Woodman was negatived. 
After considerable discussion the bill passed to 
be engrossed. 


Friday, Feb. 14. Senate. Mr. Pierce from 
the committee on Literary Institutions reported a 
bill to establish an institution for the instruciion 
of teachers in primary schools, which with the 
report, was ordered to be printed. 


House. The Militia Bill was read a first and 
second time, and ordered to a third reading at the 
present time. The amendments of the Senate 
were adopted. 

Resolve providing for amendments to the con- 
stitution of the State, as taken into a new draft, 
was read, and Tuesday next assigned. 

Passed to be enacted— Bills to incorporate Fron- 
tier bank—and additional to an act exempting 
certain manufacturing corporations from taxation 
for a limited time. 


Monday, Feb.17. Senate. A communication 
was received from the Governor, informing of 
the resignation of Major General James Burbank 
of the 6th Division ; also a communication trans- 
mitting the report of Silas Barnard, agent appoin- 
ted under the resolve for locating a road from 
Brighton to Moosehead Lake ; also the report of 
Moses True, agent under the resolve of 4th March 
last for making the Baring and Houlton road to 
connect with the U. S. Military road. 

Bill to incorporate Frontier Bank; to exempt 
from taxation manufacturing companies for a lim- 
ited time passed to be enacted. 

The bill to incorporate the East Machias and 
Machias Port bridge company, having been re- 
comnitted to the committee on Turnpikes &c. 
and again reported, was taken up and read. 

Mr. Bridgham moved to postpone it indefinite- 
ly. 

‘ After a long debate this motion prevailed, 9 to 


5. 
House. On motior of Mr. Bronson of Anson, 
the committee on State Lands was requested to 
inquire into the expediency of providing for the 
sale of lands reserved in the townships of land 
sold by the State, or which may hereafter be sold 
and the avails of said sale to be placed at interest 
for the use of suid township wherein the reserv- 
ed lands may be situated, whenever such town- 
ship shall be incorporated, under such regulations 
as may be deemed to be proper. 
Bill to provide for the employment and main- 
tenance of the poor, reported by Mr. Jarvis of 
Ellsworth from the select committee on the pau- 
per laws, was read, together with the accompa- 
nying report, laid on the table, and 800 copies of 
the bill and report ordered to be printed. 


Tuesday, Feb. 18. Senate. A communica- 
tion from the Governor transmitting the report of 
Ruel Williams,late Commissioner of Public Buiid- 
ings. Read and referred. ’ ; 

Order from the House, requesting the Commit- 
tee on State lands to inquire into the expediency 
of providing for the sale of lands reserved in the 
townships of land sold by the State, read and pas- 
sed in concurrence. ' 

House. Bill to incorporate certain persons for 
the purpose of building a bridge over Kennebec 
river at Norridgewock, was read once and tomor- 
row assigned. 

The Militia Bill was then taken up, the ques- 
tionbefore the House being upon passing the same 
to be engrossed. The merits of the bill were dis- 
cussed by Messrs. Chase of Frankfort, Webster 
of Belfast, Abbot of Vassalborongh Chadwick ot 
Gardiner, Brown of Bowdoin, Jarvis of Ellsworth 
and Cilley of Thomaston. Amendments not mna- 








‘terially affecting the character of the bill, were 




















then offered by several gentlemen, but most of 
them rejected. One reducing the pay of witnes- 
ses attending courts martial from $1 50 per day 
to $1, and their travelling fees from 8 cts. per mile 
to 4 cts. was adopted, 

At about half past one o’clock, Mr. Currier of 
Lyman called the previous question and the call 
was sustained. Mr. Morton of Augusta having 
called the Yeas and Nays, the main question was 
then put, and the House passed the Bill to be en- 
grossed by the following vote :—Yeas I11. Nays 


_—-——__--__. 


TRAGIC SCENE. 
From the Washington Globe of yestarday. 


A most tragic scene occured in the House of 
Representatives yesterday. The successor of the 
jJate John Randolph of Roanoke, Judge Bouldin 
rose, and begun his speech, by apologizing for 
having declined hitherto to ask the usual tribute 
to the great orator, who died a member of the 
House, and who, while living, made it illustrious 
by his eloquence —when, in the act of offering his 
reasons, the Judge fell dead in the arms of one of 
the members near him. The sensation produced 
was extreme, and excited to the highest by the 
appearance of Mrs, Bouldin in the Hall, whe had 
witnessed! from the gallery the fail of her hus- 
band. 

When she approached him, and found that all 
attempts to restore life were in vain, the bereaved 
and almost distracted lady pierced the hall with 
her shrieks. She was born from the hall,and her 
husbands remains were carried to the Speaker’s 
room, to await the order of the House in relation 
to his funeral. 

The private worth and public character of the 
deceased, will doubtless receive from some one 
of his surviving colleagues, proper ccommenora- 
tion, on the meeting of the House to day. 





ONE MONTH LATER FROM EUROPE. 


The packet ships United States and Napoleon 
from Liverpool, have arrived at New York, bring- 
ing Liverpool dates to the 24th and London dates 
to the 23d of December. 

Though the news is so much later, there is 
nothing of importance or of niuch interest. 

The dates froin Paris are tothe 21. The French 
capital is tolerably tranquil, though there have 
heen some arrests among the Medical Students, 
and the trials of certain members of @ political 
club were in progress, 

The news from Spain is not so favorable. 
Though General Sarsfield has had some success, 
the insurrection in Arragon and some other of the 
provinces still continues. Don Carlos remains in 
Portugal. 

There is nothing new from Lisbon. Don Mi- 
guel is at Santarem and the war seems to remain 
in statu quo. 

There are’ rumors of a war between Russia on 
the one side and France and England on the o- 
ther. The influence acquired by Russia:over the 
lurks is regarded by the other powers with great 
ebuspicion. 

Lunatics: In tbe tabular statements of the su- 
perintendent of the State Lunatic Hospital at 
Worcester, made to the Legistature, the following 
are assigned as the supposed causes of lunacy.. of 
the patients now in the hospital; intemperance, 

9; religious excitetnent and fanaticism, 13; 
wound in the head, 6; disappointed. love, affec- 
tion or marriage, 8 ; loss of property, 8; ill health 
9; abuse of parent, 1; study, 3;: family trouble,6; 
‘isappinted ambition, I ; fear of poverty, 3; re- 
pelled eruption, 3; abuse of husband, 2; jealous 
o! hushand, I; excessessive use of tobacco, 1; 
fever, 2; loss of husband, 1; solicitude for sick 
chid, 1; nervous excitement, 2;.enthusiasm, I; 
dread of future punishment, 1; unknown, 32. At 
the date of the report, three were 164 patients in 
the hospital, The duration of disease, previous 
to almission, we notice one case of:32'years, two. 
ot30 years, and 2 of 28 years. Forty two of the 
present number have been lunatics over ten years. 
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Larcr Cow. Oie day last week we saw the 
rgest Cow iti thistown, we presume that ever 
was raised in’ Merrithack Coynty. ‘The Cow was 
raised in Canterberry, by My 4 : 


; 
4a 











sinh Hains, and 


was purchased and slaughtered by Capt Rueben 
Wyman of this town; and weighed on the hoof 
1850 pounds, and 1155 pounds when dressee ;| 
for which Mr Hains received $61, 94. The far- | 
ming interest is looking up in this quarter. | 





Lorenzo Dow, the well known itiernant prea- 
cher, died at Georgetown, on the 22d inst. He 
was a native of Coventry, Conn. He had travel- 
led extensively in England, Ireland, and the Uni- 
ted States. He preached in public for more than 
thirty years, anc was a Methodist by profession 
though he did not act in connexion with that sect. 
Few preachers have held forth toa greater num- 
ber of hearers. 





The Common Council of Philadelphia has ap- 
priated $2500 to defray the expense of sending 
an agent to Europe to obtain information in re- 
lation to Gas. 





Mr Currier a native of Portsmouth New Hamp. 
shire, was drowned by the upsetting of a boat in 
the vicinity of Apilachicola, on the 21st ult. 

The Mobile Register notices the arrival at the 
wharves of that port, of the brig Roderic Dhu, 
drawing 9 feet 8 inches was worked through the 
inner pass. This is said to be the first instance 
of the successful navigation of this channel,in the 
construction of which the general government 
has been engaged for several years past. 





Go it you Old Ones.—Two individuals who 
were both above seventy years of age, and who 
had been courting forty seven years, were lately | 
married in Windham, Conn. 





Leve was once a Little Boy.—A little boy aged 
14 years, recently eloped from Berkshire Mass. 
with a young lady aged 18.—The twain were 
made one.’ 





Why is beauty worse than liquor? Because it 
intoxicates both the holder and the beholder. 


‘ “MARRIAGES. 


In Topsham, Mr. Jonathan W. Forsaith, merchant, ef 
Brunswick, to Miss Sarah C. Hunter, of Topsham. 

In Hallowdll, Mr. Mark Johnson to Miss Sarah Sim- 
mons, 

In Bloomfield, Abraham Sanborn, Esq. of Levant, At- 
torney at Law, Jo Miss Emily McClellan, daughter of Ju- 
dah McClellan, Esq. 

In Madison, Mr. John Adams to’ Miss Roxana Acams ; 
Mr. Amory Prescott to Miss Hannah Searle, daughter of 
Samuel Searle, Esq. 
=—-_ 























DEATHS. 

In. Belfast, Miss Charlotte, daughter of Hon. Nathan 
Reed, aged 22 years. 

At Milford, County of Penobscot, Feb’y 3d, Deborah 
Philbrook, wife of Jonathan Philbrook, aged 27. 

In Vassalborough, on the 9th of Feb’y, Deacon Thomas 
Hawes, aged 72. 

In Bangon, Miss Francis Barker, aged 17. 











BRIGHTON MARKET—Mownpay, Feb. 3: 
(Reported for the Boston Daily Advertiser & Patriot.) 

At Market this day, 487 Beef Cattle, 312. Sheep, and 
160 Swine. 

Prices. Beef Cattle.—The quality of the Cattle this 
week was better than it was last week, consequently about 
the same range of prices were obtained ; purchasers held 
back until afternoon. We noticed 8 or 10 yoke very fine, 
taken at $6. We quote prime at 550a5 75; good at 475 
a 5 25; thin at 4a 4 50. 

Sheep .— We noticed two extraordinary fine Wethers ta- 
ken by Mr. Abel Burditt for $30; a lot of fine Wethers for 
5 67, and a lot for 5 75; a lot of inferior quality were taken, 
price not known to us. 

Swine.—Sales quick ;-3 or 4:small lots of Barrows were 
taken at Gc. and Sows at 5e. At retail 5c. for Sews and 6 
for Barrows, for those weighing over 100; less than 100, 
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5 1-2 for Sows, and 6 1.2 for. Barrows. 


K. Co. Ag. Society. 











FRANKLIN SOCIETY. 

PuBLic meeting next Tuesday evening, Feb’y 25, at 
half past 6 o’clock, at the Masonic Hall. e 

Question FOR Discuss1os—Ought all Laws respeet- 
ing Licences for selling Ardent Spirits to be repealed *? 

A general attendance is requested as the Officers of the 
Society are to be chosen. 

{K>- Ladies and gentlemen are respectfully invited te 
attend. 

Per order, 


Temperance. 


An Address by Dr. E. HOLMES will be delivered be- 


Wa. Noves, Sec’y. 





fore the Winthrop Temperance Society on TursDay 
next, at 2 0’clock P. M. in the Baptist Meeting house at 


East Winthrop, 


JAMZS ROBERTS, 


BARBER AND HAIR DRESE&ER, 


YENDERS his professional services to the good peeple 
of Winthrop and vicinity, and informs them that he 


Feb’y 20, 1834. 





has taken a shop in the village where he will be happy to 
shave them in the nicest manner, or tonsorize their heads 
a la mode. 


He also Hénes and Straps razors for those who can’t af- 


ford to be shaved im style, and will put upon them such a 
keen edge that they wi!l operate to perfection, though used 
by the most bungling hand. 


Winthrop, Feb’y 14, 1834. 


Kennebec, ss.--4ta Court of Probate held at vlu- 
usta, within and for the County of Kennebec, ov 

lhe second Tuesday of February, A. D. 1834. 
OAH CURRIER, Administrator with the will annex- 
ed of the goods and estate of CHARLES Harris, late 





of Winthrop, in said county, deceased, having presented his 


first account of administration for allowance ; 

Ordered, That the said Administrator give notice to all 
persons interested, by causing a copy of this order to be 
published three weeks successively in the Maine Farmer, 
printed at Winthrop, that they may appear ata Probate 
Court to be held at Augusta, in said county, on the second 
Tuesday of March next, at ten of the clock in the fore- 
noon, and shew cause, if any they have, why the same 
should not be allowed. H. W. FULLER, Judge. 

A truecopy. Attest : £. T. BRipGE, Register. 

Feb’y 14, 1834. 3w. 








TO THE APPLICTED. 
D. STANLEY 
OFFERS FOR SALK 
THE DULCIFIED VEGETABLE COM- 
POUND & DEOBSTRUENT PILLS, 


SAFE and efficient medicine for all those laboring un- 
: der diseases of the Lungs, such as Coughs, Catarrhs, 
Crcup, Asthma, inflammations of the mucus membranes of 
the throat and organs of the chest. ‘This medicine has been 
singularly powerful in cases of bleeding from the Lungs, and 
as a preventive of Consumption. Itis purely a vegetable 
composition; principally of native plants, and acts as a gen- 
tle stimulant of the digestive organs and as a corrector of the 
impurity of the blood and fluids necessary to good and per~ 
fect health. Hence it has been found exceedingly valuable 
in cases of general debility ; also in Liver complaints, such 
as Jaundice, Rheumatism, as well as in the disorders pecu- 
liar to females. It is prepared and put up inthe nice st man- 
ner by the inventor, E. HOLMES, M.D. who was first led 
to its use by ascertaining its efficacy vpon himse'f in cough, 
spitting blood and pain in the chest, and it hr.s since been 
administered to hundreds with unparralleled ¢ uccess. 
Each bottle isaccompanied by a box of pills enclosed in 
a pamphlet giving directions for its use—~ also certificates as 
to efficacy, §&c. UCF" Price $1,50 
Apply to DAVID STANLEY, Winthrop, 
Maine, Sole General Agent for the. United States, to whor 
all orders must be sent (Post Pa‘d.) Also te the following 
gentlemen, who are appointed Agents. ™ 
Wayne, H. W. Owen; Augusta, Joho Means; Hallo- 
well, Lincoln & Day; Gardiner, 8, Q. Broadstreet § Co.; 
Richmond, Wilson ¥ Whitmore, : Bowdoiaham, Syms 
Gardner; Topsham, John Tibb‘is; Brunswick, John 8. 


| Cushing; Bath, Galeb Leavitt ; Lisbon, Paul C. Tibbets ; 


Lewiston, Nathan Reynolds; Garland, Charles Reynolds ; 


OTICEH.—The members of the Kennebec County.) Danville, G. D. Dicker son; Greene, A. Cary; Leeds, 
Agricultural Society are hereby notified that their an- | Sokomon Lothrop ; Dir sield, J. B. Marrow. 


nual meeting will be held on Wednesday the fifth day of 
March next, at ten o’clock in the forenoon, at the Masenic 
Hall in. Winthrop Village, to elect the Officers of the Soci- 
ety for the year ensuing, and to transact such other business 
as may be deemed expedient. 

tie A general attendance is requested. 

Ss. BENJAMIN, Ree, Sec’y. 
Winthrop, Feb’y 17, 1834 





N’W AGENTS. 

Readfield, Jere. Page; Belgrade, Win, Wyman; Vas- 
salboro’, J. Sout‘awick & Co.; Fairfield, J. Elden; An- 
son, Ben): Ste wart; Winslow, S. & J. Eaton; Solon, Ja- 
cob Lovell, Yr, ; Milburn, D. C, Weston §& Co. ; Canaan, 
8. ¢ L. B arrets & Co.; Waterville. J. M. Moor & Co. ; 
Cornvill ¢, Joshua Fogg; Norridgewock, Amasa Manley; 
Madis'yn, Hale §& Spaulding; Clinton, J. & S. Lunt, 


























































































































































From the Boston Evening Gazette. 
PRIZE POEM. 

The following Poem, written by Miss Hannan F. Goutp 
of Newburyport, obtained the premium offered by the edi- 
tor of this paper, under the award of the Committee, an- 
nounced in our last. The author hopes that close adher- 
ence to historical facts,in the following lines, may, in 


some measure, atone for the want of poetic merit that 
may be found in them. 


THE DEATH OF THE SAGAMORE. 
A Scene of the Seventeenth Century.. 


The Servant of God is on his way 
From Boston’s beautiful shore ; 
His boat skims light o’er the silvery bay, 
While the sleeping waters awake and play, 
At the touch of the playful oar. 


The purpose that fills his soul is great 
As the soul of a man can know ; 

Vast as eternity, strong asthe gate 5 

The spirit must pass, to a changeless state, 
And enter to bliss or wo! 


His boat is fast; and over the sod 
Of a neighboring wood he hies, 
Through moor and thicket his path is trod, 
As he hastens to speak of the living God 
In the ear of a man who dies ! 


WVhere Rumney's* forest is high and dark, 
The Eagle lowers her wings, 
O’er him, who once had made her his mark ; 
For the SAGAMORE, in his hut of bark, 
Is a perishing, powerless King. . 


At the door of his wigwarm hang the bow, 
The antler, and beaver skin ; 

While he, who bore them, is faint and low, 

Where death has given the fatal blow, 
And the Monarch expires within. 


The eye that glanced, and the Eagle fled 
Away, through her fields of air— 

The hand that drew, and the deer was dead— 

The hunter’s foot, and the chieftain’s head, 
And the eonqueror’s arm, are there. 


But each its powerful work has done ; 
Its triumph at length is past ; 

The final conflict is now begun ; 

And, weeping, the mother hangs over her son, 
While the Sagamore breathes his last ! 


The Queen of the Massachusetts grieves, 
That the life of her son must end! 

And that is a noble breast, that heaves 

With the mortal pang, on the bed ot leaves, 
Of the white man’s Indian friend ! 


The stately form which is prosirate there, 
On the feet that are cold as snow, 

Has often sped, in the midnight air 

A word to the Christian’s ear to bear, 
Of the plot of his heathen foe ! 


And oft, when roaming the wild alone, 
That generous heart would melt 

At the touch ofa ray ot light, that shone 

From the white man’s God, till, before his throne, 
Almost has the Indian knelt. 


Yet the fatal fear, the fear of man, 
That bringeth to man a snare, 
Has braced his knee, as it just began 
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And followed and loved him here, 
I now might fly to his arms for rest, 
As the weary bird to her downy nest, 

Whea the evening shades draw near. 


** Bet, grant me the one great boon I crave 
In a dread, and an awful hour ! 

When I shall have sunk in my forest grave, 

O, take my Boy to thine home, and save 
That beautiful forest flower! 


** The God of thy people, the Holy One— 

And the path that shal! reach the skies— } 
Say ! say that to these thou wilt lead my son, 
That he may not second the race I’ve run, 

Nor die, as his father dies !”’ 


** As his father dies!” with the breath that bore 
That sorrowful sound, has fled 

The soul of a king—for, the strife 1s o’er 

The spirit and flesh ; and the Sagamore 
Is numbered among the dead! 


es 


But has he not, by his high bequest, 
Like the penitent on the tree, 
The Saviour of dying man confessed ; 
And found the promise to him addressed— 
** To-day thou shalt be with me?” 


a ES 


THE BLIND. 


One of the most interesting, and even affecting 
exhibitions we ever witnessed was in the Repre- 
sentatives chamber of the Statehouse on Satur- 
day. Both houses adjourned at eleven o’clock 
to give an opportunity to Dr Samuel G. Howe to 
exhibit two of his pupils frem the Boston asylum 
for the blind. They were children ten years o!d; 
Joseph Smith, son of a widow in Portland, and 
Abigail Carter, of Andover, Mass. ‘They have 
been but one year in the institution, and had little 
or no previovs instruction. ‘The boy answered 
numerous difficult mathematical questions, chief- 
ly in square root, proposed by gentlemen present. 
One of them propunded by MrJarvis, eaused some 
amusement. He had asked for the square root 
of certain figures, (before we went in;) the boy 
had been at work with his embossed figures and 
given the answer. MrJ.told him he had not got 
it quite right, and the boy went to work again. 
Meantime Mr J. discovered that the mistake was 
his own, and acknowledged it. The girl answer- 
ed numerous questions in geography by pointing 
out places on a map, tracing rivers, lakes and ar- 
tificial boundary lines, by the indentions or ele- 
vated ridges in the paper. The general acquisi- 
tious of these blind children, with one year’s in- 
struction, appeared to be greatly superior to those 
of most children of their age. But4n music their 
proficiency was really surprising. ‘Yhe boy sung 
and played on the piano forte ina style which 
few young ladies can equal; and both together 
sung the first and second parts of some fine pie- 
ces, the boy accompanying on the piano, with per- 
fect harmony, and with full, clear, melodivus and 
well modulated voices. Shut out from the beau- 
ties and varieties of the visible creation, music has 
more charms for them than for others; and Dr 
Howe remarked that there was nothing to pre- 








To bend; and the dread of a heathen clan 
Has stifled a Christian prayer. 


But now, like a flood, to his trembling heart 
Has the fear of God rushed in; 

And keener far, when the icy dart 

That rends the flesh and spirit apart, 
Is the thought of his heathen sin. 


To the lonely spot where the Chief reclines 
While the herald of love draws nigh, 

The Itdian shrinks, as he marks the signs 

Of a soul at peace, and the light that shines 
Alone from a Christian’s eye. 


** Alas!” he cries, in the strange, deep tone 
Of one in the grasp of death, 

** No God have I! I have lost my own! 

I zo to the presence of thine alone, 
To scotch in his fiery breath ! 


** The Spirit, who makes the skies so bright 
With the prints of his shining feet ; 
Who rolls the waters, kindles the light, 


Imprisons the winds, and gives them their flight— 
I tremble his eye to meet ! 


** When, oh ! if I openly had confessed, 

* For the character and death-scene of Wonohaquaham, 
better known as SAGAMORE JOHN, sen of the Squaw Sa- 
chem; and for an account of the Rev. Mr. Wilson’s visit 
to him, in his last moments, at his _wigwarm on the ground 
anciently called Winnisimit and Rumney Marsh, but now 
divided between Chelsea and Saugus, see TuaTcHER’s 
Inpian Biocrapny. 





vent them from attaining the art in the highest 
| perfection,except that it required a greater stretch 
|of memory ; but this they all have. They there- 
| fore soon become qualified as teacher of music, 
| organists, and even eomposers, so that they can 
| thus support themselves handsomely, and relieve 
their minds from that unhappy condition which 
a feeling of dependance upon relatives, or on the 
‘cold world’s charity’ necessarily occasions. 

Dr. Howe mentioned that the Legislature of 
Massachusetts had provided for the education of 
the blind of that State, at the institution at Bos- 
ton; that the Legislature of Connecticut, Vermont 
and New Hampshire had made appropriations to 
meet the expense of educating theirs at the same 
institution: and the object of his visit was to show 
the Legisture of Maine what could be done for 
the blind, that they might adopt the same course 
ifthey approved. Nothing was charged but the 
necessary expenses of the pupil, which amounted 
to about $125 a year. [Kennebeck Jour. 


Papovirs.—Shred rare done cold beef, with a 
liitle fat; season with pepper, salt, and if prefer- 
red, a little onion. Make a plain paste of flour, 
roll it thin, and cut in shape of an apple puff; fill 
it with the shred beef, pinch the edges and fry 
brown. The paste should be made with a small 

















PROSPECTUS 
OF THE THIRD VOLUME OF THE 


KNICKERBOCKER, 


New-York Monthly Magazine, 
EDITED BY TIMOTHY FLINT. 
The sameimprovement which has guided the Publishers 


of the Knickerbocker in the past volumnes, will stil\ be ad- 


hered to in their future efforts to gratify the public. 

The Knickerbocker has already obtained a name and a 
success unequalled in the history of Periodical Literature ; 
and though our numerous friends may have praised us per- 
haps too highly, we can only express our gratitude for their 
partiality, and our sincere determination not only to realize, 
but even to exceed, as far as possible the expectation of the 
public in the new volume. 

Permanent arrangements having been made with Mr, 
FLINT, a gentleman whose literary reputation is well 
known in every part of the United States, particularly to 
the people of the WEST, as the Editor of the Western Mon- 
thly Review, as well as author of several of the Standard 
Works of American Literature, the publishers of the Knick- 
erbocker now present him to their friends and patrons as the 
Editor of their Magazine, the columns of which will be fil- 
led with the results of his pen, as well as regular Contribu- 
tions from other distinguished American Writers. 

Paulding, Bryant, 8. L. Knapp, Timothy Flint, James 
Hall, Dunlap, John Neal, Theo. S. Fay, Mrs. Sigourney, 
Miss Gould, The Author of ‘ A Year in Spain,’ The Au- 
thor of ‘ The King’s Secret,’ The author of * Westward Ho!” 
The Author of ‘ Sayings and Doings,’ The Author of * Mar- 
ten Faber,’ The Author of ‘The Orcantian Tales,’ The 
Author of ‘The Comic} Annual,’ The Author of ‘Rosine Le - 
val,’ The Author of ‘Oran, the Outcast,’ The Author cf 
‘ Fashionable Satires,’ The Author of ‘Legends of the West,’ 
The Author of ‘the N. Y. Gazatteer,’ 

And many other Authors and Writers are known to have 
contributed to the past volumes, and for the future we hope 
to present to our Patrons an article or articles from each of 
the foregoing, as well as from the pens of 

Halleck, Percevial, Channing, Cooper, Francis Herbert, 
Miss Sedgwick, Miss Leshe, Pierpont, Sprague, Willis G. 

Jiark. 

And from others whose occasional Writing, although pop- 
ular, have not hitherto been so favorably known to the Pub- 
lic, yet whose talents deserve a place in such a work as the 
Knickerbocker. Add to this the Mechanical Department in 
its improved state, and the KNICKERBOCKER wih 
rwalany Foreign Magazine. 

Devoted, as heretofore, to elaborate Reviews, or short 
impartial Criticisms upon New works, spirited Tales, Es- 
says, Notices of the Arts, Views of Society at Home and 
Abroad, Comments on the Fashion and Temper of the 
Times, Gleanings from the least accessable of Foreign Pub- 
lications, and the earliest On Dits in Literary and Fash- 
ionable Circles, or to reflect Life and Literature as display- 
ed in this Metropolis, shall be the principal object of the 
KNICKERBOCKER OR NEW-YORK MONTH- 
LY MAGAZINE. 

(13> Each number will contain eighty full size octavo pa- 
ges, in burgeois and brevier, which will admit of nearly dou- 
ble the amount of letter press heretotore given, and primted 
with an entirely new and beautiful type, cast expressby for 
the Knickerbocker, upon a medium paper of high finish and 
fine quality ; in short, the greatest attention will be paid to 
its Typographical and Mechanical appearance, while severe! 
Engravings, in a new and novel style, are in the hands of 
the Engraver, and will from time to time be given. 

Terms of subscription, $5 a year, or $3 for six months. 

No letters or communications ill be taken from the offiee 
(if by mail) unless PAID. 

Ail Communications to be addressed to the * Editor of 
the Knickerbocker.” 

Business Letters, or all orders for ‘ The Knickerboeker, 
te be addressed to l 

PEABODY & CO., New-York. 

{3> Editors who will insert this Prospectus and notice 
the work, each month, shall receive a copy of the Knicker- 
bocker, for one year gratis., 


BISHOP’S LEATHER CUTTER. 
HE subscriver now offers to the public his new improv- 
ed LEATHER CUTTER, invented for the pur- 
pose of enabling Tanners, Saddlers, Shoemakers, &e. to 
split leather for all purposes and into all thicknesses as they 
may desire. It is simple in its construction, cheap in is 
cost, and admirably adapted to the purposes for which it is 
intended. The subscriber has received Letters Patent for 
the said Cutter securing to him “the right and liberty of 
making, constructing, using and vending to others to be as- 
ed, the said Cutter for the term of fourteen years from the 
twenty ninth day of June, A. D. 1833;” and he therefore 
calls upon all who may have occasion to use said Machine, 
to call and examine it for themselves; and he feels assured 
that they Wwill not hesitate to purchase, as the said Machine 
will save much time, aud also leather. 


JOSEPH §S. BISHOP. 


— 





January 30, 1833. 


LOST. LOST. 


BOOK entitied The SHEPHERD’s GuipE, By San- 
uel Bard, M.D., is missing from our office. Any 
one who can give information of it will oblige us exceed- 














quantity of butter, eggs and milk. 


ingly. 


